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Columbus 

By  Joaquin  Miller 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said:  "Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral,  speak,  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why,  say,  'Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'  " 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What  shall  I  say,  brave  Admiral,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 


'Sail 


on!  sai 


on!  sail  on!  and  on!'  " 


Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck, 

And  peered  through  darkness.  That  night 
Of  all  dark  nights!    And  then  a  speck — 

A  light!    a  light!    a  light!    a  light! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson:  "On!  Sail  on!" 
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If  I  Had  Three  Days  To  See 


J  HAVE  often  thought  it  would  be  a 
blessing  if  each  human  being  could  be 
stricken  blind  and  deaf  for  a  few  days  at 
sometime  during  his  early  adult  life.  Dark- 
ness would  make  him  more  appreciative  of 
sight;  silence  would  teach  him  the  joy  of 
sound. 

Now  and  then  I  have  tested  my  seeing 
friends  to  discover  what  they  see.  Recently 
I  asked  a  friend,  who  had  just  returned  from 
a  long  v/alk  in  the  woods,  what  she  had 
observed.  "Nothing  in  particular,"  she  replied. 

How  was  it  possible,  I  asked  myself,  to  walk 
for  an  hour  through  the  woods  and  see  noth- 
ing worthy  of  note?  I  who  can  not  see  find 
hundreds  of  things  to  feel  in  the  delicate 
symmetry  of  a  leaf.  I  pass  my  hands  lovingly 
about  the  smooth  skin  of  a  silver  birch,  or 
the  rough,  shaggy  bark  of  a  pine.  In  spring 
I  touch  the  branches  of  trees  hopefully  in 
search  of  a  bud,  the  first  sign  of  awakening 
Nature  after  her  winter's  sleep.  Occasionally, 
if  I  am  very  fortunate,  I  place  my  hand 
gently  on  a  small  tree  and  feel  the  happy 
quiver   of   a  bird   in   full  song. 

At  times  my  heart  cries  out  with  longing 
to  see  all  these  things.  If  I  can  get  more 
pleasure  from  mere  touch,  how  much  more 
beauty  must  be  revealed  by  sight.  And  I  have 
imagined  what  I  should  most  like  to  see  if 
I  were  given  the  use  of  my  eyes  say,  for  just 
three  days. 

I  should  divide  the  period  into  three  parts. 
On  the  first  day,  I  should  want  to  see  the 
people  whose  kindness  and  companionship 
have  made  my  life  worth  living.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  see  into  the  heart  of  a 
friend  through  that  "window  of  the  soul," 
the  eye.  I  can  only  "see"  through  my  finger 
tips  the  outline  of  a  face.  I  can  detect 
laughter,  sorrow,  and  many  other  obvious  emo- 
tions. I  know  my  friends  from  the  feel  of 
their  faces. 

How  much  easier,  how  much  satisfying  it  is 
for  you  who  can  see  to  grasp  quickly  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  another  person  by  watch- 
ing the  subtleties  of  expression,  the  quiver  of 
a  muscle,  the  flutter  of  a  hand.  But  does  it 
ever  occur  to  you  to  use  your  sight  to  see  the 
inner  nature  of  a  friend?  Do  not  most  of 
you  seeing  people  grasp  casually  the  outward 
features    of    a    face    and    let    it    go    at  that? 


For  instance,  can  you  describe  accurately 
the  faces  of  five  good  friends?  As  an  ex- 
periment, I  have  questioned  husbands  about 
the  color  of  their  wives'  eyes,  and  often  they 
express  embarrassed  confusion  and  admit  that 
they   do  not  know. 

Oh,  the  things  that  I  should  see  if  I  had 
the  power  of  sight  for  just  three  days! 

The  first  day  would  be  a  busy  one.  I 
should  call  to  me  my  dear  friends  and  look 
long  into  their  faces,  imprinting  upon  my 
mind  the  outward  evidences  of  the  beauty 
that  is  within  them.  I  should  let  my  eyes 
rest,  too,  on  the  face  of  a  baby,  so  that  I 
could  catch  a  vision  of  the  eager,  individual's 
consciousness  of  the  conflicts  which  life  de- 
velops. I  should  like  to  see  the  books  which 
have  been  read  to  me,  and  which  revealed  to 
me  the  deepest  channels  of  human  life.  And 
I  should  like  to  look  into  the  loyal,  trusting 
eyes  of  my  dogs,  the  little  Scottie  and  the  stal- 
wart Great  Dane. 

In  the  afternon  I  should  take  a  long  walk 
in  the  woods  and  intoxicate  my  eyes  on  the 
beauties  of  the  world  of  Nature.  And  I  should 
pray  for  the  'dory  of  a  colorful  sunset.  That 
night,  I  think,  I  should  not  be  able  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  I  should  arise  with  the  dawn 
and  see  the  thrilling  miracle  by  which  night 
is  transformed  into  day,  I  should  behold  with 
awe  the  magnificent  panorama  of  light  with 
which    the    sun    awakens    the    sleeping  earth. 

This  day  I  should  devote  to  a  hasty  glimpse 
of  the  world,  past  and  resent.  I  should  want 
to  see  the  pageant  of  man's  progress,  and  so 
I  should  go  to  the  museums.  There  my  eyes 
would  see  the  condensed  history  of  the  earth — 
animals  and  the  races  of  men  pictured  in  their 
native  environment;  gigantic  carcasses  of  dino- 
saures  and  mastodons  which  roamed  the  earth 
before  man  appeared,  with  his  tiny  stature 
and  powerful  brain,  to  conquer  the  animal 
kingdom. 

My  next  stop  would  be  the  Museum  of 
Art.  I  know  well  through  my  hands  the 
sculptured  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  ancient 
Nile-land.  I  have  felt  copies  of  Parthenon 
friezes,  and  I  have  sensed  the  rhythmic  beau- 
ty of  charging  Athenian  warriors.  The 
gnarled,  beared  features  of  Homer  are  dear 
to   me,   for   he,   too,   knew  blindness. 

So  on  this,  my  second  day,  I  should  try  to 
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probe  into  the  soul  of  man  through  his  art. 
The  things  I  knew  through  touch  I  should  now 
see.  More  splendid  still,  the  whole  magnificent 
world  of  painting  would  be  opened  to  me. 
I  should  be  able  to  get  only  a  superficial 
impression.  Artists  tell  me  for  a  deep  and 
true  appreciation  of  art  one  must  educate  the 
eye.  One  must  learn  through  experience  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  line,  of  composition,  of 
color.  If  I  had  eyes,  how  happily  I  would 
embark  on  so  a  fasicinating  a  study! 

The  evening  of  my  second  day  I  should 
spend  at  a  theatre  or  at  the  movies.  How 
I  would  like  to  see  the  facinating  figure  of 
Hamlet,  or  Elizabethian  trapping!  I  cannot 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  rhthmic  movement  except 
in  a  sphere  restricted  to  touch  of  my  hands. 
I  can  vision  only  dimly  the  grace  of  a  Pavloa, 
although  I  know  something  of  delight  in 
rhythm,  for  often  I  can  sense  the  beat  of 
music  as  it  vibrates  through  the  floor.  I  can 
well  imagine  that  cadenced  motion  must  be  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  sights  in  the  world.  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  something  of  this 
by  tracing  with  my  fingers  the  lines  of  sculp- 
tured marble;  if  this  static  grace  can  be  the 
thrill   of   seeing  grace   in  motion. 

The  following  morning,  I  should  again 
greet  the  dawn,  anxious  to  discover  new  de- 
lights, new  revelations  of  beauty.  Today,  this 
third  day,  I  shall  spend  in  the  workaday 
world,  amid  the  haunts  of  men  going  about 
the  business  of  life.  The  city  becomes  my 
destination. 

First,  I .  stand  at  a  busy  corner,  merely 
looking  at  people  trying  by  sight  of  them  to 
understand  something  of  their  daily  lives.  I 
see  smiles,  and  I  am  happy.  I  see  serious  de- 
termination, and  I  am  proud.  I  see  suffering, 
and  I  am  compassionate. 

I  stroll  down  Fifth  Avenue.  I  throw  my 
eyes  out  of  focus,  so  that  I  see  no  particular 
object  but  only  a  seething  kaleidoscope  of 
color.  I  am  certain  that  the  colors  of  women's 
dresses  moving  in  a  throng  must  be  a  gorgeous 
spectacle  of  which  I  should  never  tire.  But 
perhaps  if  I  had  sight  I  should  be  like  most 
other  women — too  interested  in  styles  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  splendor  of  color  in 
the  mass. 

From  Fifth  Avenue  I  make  a  tour  of  the 
city —  to  the  slums,  to  factories,  to  parks  where 
children  play.  I  take  a  stay-at-home  trip 
abroad  by  visiting  the  foreign  quarters.  Always 
my  eyes  open  wide  to  all  the  sights  of  both 
happiness  and  misery  so  that  1  may  probe 
deep  and  add  to  my  understanding  of  how 
people  work  and  live. 

My  third  day  of  sight  is  drawing  to  an  end. 
Perhaps  there  are  many  serious  pursuits  to 
which  I  should  devote  the  few  remaining 
hours,  but  I  am  afraid  that  on  the  evening 
of  that  last  day  I  should  again  run  away 
to  the  theatre,  to  a  hilariously  funny  play,  so 
that  I  might  appreciate  the  overtones  of 
comedy  in  the  human  spirit. 

At  midnight  permanent  night  would  close 
in  on  me  again.  Naturally  in  those  three  short 
days  I  should  not  have  seen  all  I  wanted  to 


see.  Only  when  darkness  had  again  descended 
upon  me  should  I  realize  how  much  I  had 
left  unseen. 

Perhaps  this  short  outline  does  not  agree 
with  the  program  you  might  set  for  yourself 
if  you  knew  that  you  were  about  to  be 
stricken  blind.  I  am,  however,  sure  that  if 
you  faced  that  fate  you  would  use  your  eyes 
as  never  before.  Everything  you  saw  would 
become  dear  to  you.  Your  eyes  would  touch 
and  embrace  every  object  that  came  within 
your  range  of  vision.  Then,  at  last,  you 
would  really  see,  and  a  new  world  of  beauty 
would  open  itself  before  you. 

I  who  am  blind  can  give  one  hint  to  those 
who  see:  Use  your  eyes  as  if  tomorrow  you 
would  be  stricken  blind.  And  the  same  method 
can  be  applied  to  the  other  senses.  Hear 
the  music  of  voices,  the  song  of  a  bird,  the 
mighty  strains  of  an  orchestra,  as  if  you  would 
be  stricken  deaf  tomorrow.  Touch  each  object 
as  your  tactile  sense  would  fail.  Smell  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  taste  with  relish  each 
morsel,  as  if  tomorrow  you  could  never  smell 
and  taste  again.  Make  the  most  of  every  sense; 
glory  in  all  the  facets  of  pleasure  and  beauty 
which  the  world  reveals  to  you  through  the 
several  means  of  contact  which  Nature  pro- 
vides. But  of  all  the  senses,  I  am  sure  that 
sight  must  be  the  mQst  delighted. — Helen  Keller 
in  the  American  magazine. 
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What's  It  All  About 

We  read  a  great  deal  in  the  1.  p.  f.  about 
the  use  of  signs  and  speech  and  lip-reading 
and  too  little  about  the  use  of  English.  It 
is  our  opinion,  aftermore  than  forty  years, 
that  the  most  important  single  factor  toward 
the  solution  of  all  out  problems  in  schools 
for  the  deaf  is  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  schools  that  give  to  their  deaf 
children  continuously  a  good  working  com- 
mand of  this  important  study  are  building 
upon  a  solid  foundation.  Then,  too,  there 
is  only  one  effective  method  in  the  teaching 
of  this  all  to  be  desired  subject  and  that  is 
its  constant  use  in  school,  in  vocational  clas- 
ses,   and    everywhere    all    the  time. 

We  have  little  patience  with  the  teacher, 
the  instructor,  or  supervisor  who  contends 
that  there  is  an  easy  way  to  learning,  es- 
pecially English.  The  best  way  to  master 
our  Mother  Tongue  is  by  using  it  and  using 
it  upon  all  occasions.  True,  it  requires  some 
effort  upon  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  it  is 
by   and   through  effort   that  he  learns. 

A  good  working  knowledge  of  English 
is  the  key  that  unlocks  lessons  in  all  other 
school  subjects  and  makes  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  by  the  learning  himself. 
This  thought  brings  to  piind  one  of  the 
greatest  stepping  stories  in  education,  "Effort 
Educates."  The  student  who  desires  an  educa- 
tion must  put  forth  the  effort  himself  or 
forever  remain  in  darkness. — Tht  Utah  Eagle. 
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THE  WEAK  POINTS  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS 

A  circular  letter  from  President  Hall  of  Gal- 
laudet  College  states  that  the  standard  educat- 
ional tests  given  entering  classes  each  year  at 
Gallaudet  in  the  past  four  years  show  the  fol- 
lowing weak  points:  "decided  weakness  in  mat- 
hematical reasoning,  in  grasp  of  paragraph 
meaning,  in  command  of  vocabulary,  and  in 
knowledge'  of  hygiene.  Such  weakness  con- 
stitutes a  great  handicap  in  dealing  with  the 
work  of  the  college  course."  The  first  three 
are  fundamental  weaknesses  in  education,  and 
the  last  is  of  great  practical  importance  in 
life.  No  superficial  adjustments  of  school  rou- 
tine will  overcome  these  deep  seated  difficult- 
ies. They  are  educational  factors  of  pro- 
found importance  no  less  to  the  boy  or  girl 
going  directly  into  his  or  her  life  work  than 
to  on  entering  college. 

The  mechanical  aspects  of  arithmetic,  the 
rules  of  grammar,  geography  and  history  mem- 
orized in  set  form,  a  set  course  of  study,  cov- 
ered step  by  step  and  page  by  page  may  take 
a  pupil  or  a  class  "through"  school  and  yet 
a  little  scientific  testing  will  quickly  disclose 
profound  weaknesses  such  as  Dr.  Hall  points 
out. 

What  is  the  remedy?  This  is  the  everlasting 
challnge  of  the  teacher.  When  there  is  out 
standing  failure  to  meet  the  challenge  suc- 
cessfully, we  hear  many  alibis.  The  pupils' 
lack  of  brains,  the  general  system  in  vogue, 
the  particular  methods  in  use,  waste  of  time 
on  non-essentials  in  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate departments,  poor  preparations  of  tea- 
chers, not  trained  to  analyze  and  grasp  their 
problems,  the  holding  back  of  bright  children 
by  poor  grading,  also  the  pushing  of  slow 
minded  children  beyond  their  depth  because 
of  this  same  poor  grading,  too  much  emphasis 
upon  memorizing  facts,  too  little  emphasis 
upon  understanding  them,  overcrowding  of 
classes  and  insufficient  individual  instruction, 
lack  of  clearly  defined  and  high  educational 
standards  and  ideals  of  attainment  for  the  deaf 
both  on  the  part  of  individual  teachers  and 
whole  groups  of  teachers,  the  failure  of  par- 
ents to  grasp  the  problems  involved  and  to 
co-operate  effectively  in  their  solution,  and  so 
on  through  a  long  list. 

Any  one  or  all  of  these  factors  of  failure 
may  be  involved  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
student  or  group  of  students,  or  school.  It 
is  up  to  each  teacher,  each  superintendent, 
each  school  to  maintain  a  perpetual  inventory, 
to  take  stock  continually,  to  assemble  ceaseless- 
ly and  analyze  accurately  the  facts  of  the 
situation,  and  strive  with  courage,  patience, 
and  persistence  to  strengthen  the  postive  fac- 
tors of  success,  and  correspondingly  weaken 
or  remove  the  negative  factors  of  failure. 
This  is  a  real  job. — E.  S.  Tillinghast  in  The 
South   Dakota  Advocate. 

 0  

By  three  things  will  a  nation  endure:  truth, 
justice,  and  peace. — Rabbinical  saying. 


PROMPTNESS 

Five  boys  were  going  on  a  hike  and  had 
planned  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock.  When  ten 
o'clock  came,  four  of  them  were  at  the  meet- 
ing place,   ready  to  start. 

One  of  the  boys  said,  "John  is  always  late. 
We  have  to  wait  for  him  every  time  we  plan 
to  go  any  place  together." 

At  ten-thirty  John  came  hustling  along  with, 
"Oh,  I'm  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting.  I  didn't 
realize  how  lace  it  was." 

Not  only  the  half  hour  was  lost  but  two 
hours  of  time  because  each  of  the  four  boys 
had  lost  half  an  hour.  Just  stop  and  think 
of  how  much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  this  way 
— and  lost  time  is  something  that  is  gone 
forever. 

Promptness  is  one  the  qualities  an  employer 
looks  for  in  the  person  he  employs.  Being 
ten  minutes  late  in  keeping  an  appointment 
has  kept  boys  and  girls  from  getting  positions. 

A  young  woman  was  very  anxious  to  obtain 
a  position  as  a  dressmaker  in  a  fashinonable 
shop.  The  manager  made  an  appointment 
with  her  for  three  o'clock  to  talk  about  the 
work.  Meanwhile  a  friend  of  the  young 
woman  invited  her  to  go  to  the  movies. 
Thinking  she  could  talk  to  the  manager  just 
as  well  later  on  in  the  afternoon  she  went  to 
the  movies.  When  she  went  to  the  shop  she 
was  told  that  the  place  as  dressmaker  had  been 
filled  and  they  could  not  use  her. 

People  who  are  careless  about  being  prompt 
before  they  get  a  position  are  very  apt  to  be 
late  in  getting  to  work — and  such  people  are 
not  wanted  for  good  positions. 

Learning  to  be  on  time  is  a  habit  and  if 
we  learn  this  early  in  life  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest   value   all   through  life. 

Let  us  as  pupils  begin  from  this  day  to  be 
prompt — whether  it  be  going  to  class,  coming 
to  school,  going  home,  or  meeting  friends. 
Let's  not  be  selfish  and  cause  others  to  lose 
their  valuable  time  waiting  for  us. 

As  teachers  and  parents  promptness  is 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons  to  be  taught 
to  those  with  whose  training  we  are  entrusted. 
We  should  always  be  on  time  ourselves,  for 
we  can  certainly  not  expect  that  which  we  do 
not  give.  We  should  have  a  time  to  do  every- 
thing and  let  nothing  interfere  with  the  doing 
of  it  at  that  particular  time. 

Be  prompt!  — Lexington  Leader. 
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A  THOUGHT 

We  cannot  change  yesterday,  that  is  clear, 
Or  begin  on  tomorrow  until  it  is  here; 

So  al!  that  is  left  for  you  and  for  me, 
Is  to  make  today  as  sweet  as  can  be. 

— Emma  C.  Dowd. 
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BAD  PERSONAL  HABITS 

Many  graduates  of  our  schools  are  out  in 
the  world  holding  responsible  positions.  Some 
are  out  of  school  without  work.  To  hold  a 
job  or  lose  it  may  be  determined  by  luck  or 
the  depression.  A  recent  survey  conducted  by 
H.  Chandler  Hunt  seems  to  show  that  these 
are  not  the  chief  causes.  Professor  Hunt  sur- 
veyed over  seventy  business  firms  that  em- 
ployed nearly  fifty  thousand  clerical  workers. 
He  found  that  over  four  thousand  persons 
were  discharged  each  year.  They  did  not  quit 
their  jobs.     They  were  fired. 

What  was  the  reason?  Was  it  lack  of  skill? 
Very  seldom  was  this  the  cause.  Only  ten  per- 
cent  was  discharged  for   that  reason. 

Ask  our  industrial  education  teachers  about 
the  boys  and  girls  now  in  school.  Which  ones 
will  hold  their  jobs  best  after  graduation.  The 
teachers  will  mention  the  boy  who  is  careful 
of  tools  and  machinery,  the  girl  who  is  helpful 
to  her  teacher  and  the  boy  who  is  prompt  to 
work  and  not  in  a  rush  to  leave.  Others  who 
will  succeed  are  the  boys  who  can  be  trusted 
with  care  of  the  tool  room  also  the  ones  who 
stay  on  the  job  delivering  an  honest  day's  work 
and    those    who    finish    without    being  urged. 

Painful  as  it  may  be,  let  us  ask  the  same 
teachers  to  list  pupils  who  will  be  fired  when 
they  start  work  after  graduation.  Here  they 
are: 

1.  The  careless  ones — The  boys  who  smashes 
his  fingers  and  the  girls  who  forgets  to 
turn   off  the   electric  iron. 

2.  The   ones   who   do   not  co-operate — The 

boy  who  leaves  ink  on  the  printing  press 
and  the  girl  who  does  not  clean  the  dish 
sink. 

3.  The  lazy  persons — The  boy  who  leans  on 
the  greenhouse  bench  and  the  girl  who 
waits  for  a  friend  to  mix  the  cake  batter 
in  cooking  class. 

4.  The  ones  who  are  absent  or  tardy — The 

boy  who  is  absent  when  a  new  operation 
is  being  shown  in  the  bakery  and  the 
girl  who  arrives  late  to  beauty  culture 
class. 

5.  The  dishonest  persons — The  boy  who  is 

caught  stealing  a  pair  of  hinges  and  the 
girl  who  takes  her  classmate's  pencil. 

6.  The  ones  who  will  not  stay  at  one  job — 

The  boy  who  tries  to  visit  while  repair- 
ing shoes  and  the  girl  who  studies  arith- 
metic when  she  should  be  tinting  photo- 
graphs. 

7.  The  ones  with  little  initiative — The  boy 

who  is  helpless  when  the  shoe  stitcher  be- 
comes unthreaded  and  the  girl  who  does 
not  know  how  to  attach  the  hair  dryer. 


and  the  girl  who  spends  two  days  tinting 
a  ten-cent  photograph. 

9.  The  ones   who  are  not   loyal — The  boy 

who  refuses  to  help  finish  a  rush  order 
and  the  girl  who  tells  untruths  about  her 
classmates. 

These  few  hints  on  getting  fired  are  not 
chosen  at  random.  They  are  the  ones  selected 
as  a  result  of  an  extended  study  of  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  the  industrial  world. 

Those  who  are  unemployed  may  well  check 
this  list  to  find  their  weak  and  strong  points. 
The  pupils  in  school  yet  have  time  to  correct 
their  bad  personal  habits.  The  school  teaches 
skill  in  the  various  trades.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  change  the  habits  of  a  lazy,  careless,  ir- 
responsible cheater.  The  pupil  can  do  that 
best  for  himself. — H.  H.  H.  in  The  Ohio 
Chronicle 

 ■  0  

THOUGHTS 

Write  you  own  ticket,  young  fellow,  and  state 
How  far  would  you  travel,  what  sights  would 
you  see, 

What   is  it  you'e  anxious  to   do   and   to  be? 
Life's  roads  are  all  open!  Which  one  will  you 
see? 

Here  are  all  sorts  of  stations,  Come,  step  up 

and  choose! 
Write    your    own    ticket!      State   plainly  your 

dream. 

Will    you    drift    with    the    current,    or  paddle 
upstream? 

Fair  name  or  shady,  good  habits  or  bad, 
Step  up  and  pick  them.     They're  here  to  be 
had 

Where  would  you  be  when  you're  fifty,  let's 
say? 

Tell  us  that  now  and  get  started  today! 
Write  your  own  ticket!  There's  none  to  deny 
Your  right  to  whatever  you're  willing  to  try. 
Where  are  you  going  to?  What  is  your  plan? 
Would  you  be  known  as  a  fool  or  a  man? 
Life  still  has  much  for  its  stout  hearts  to  do 
Which  task  will  you  tackle?  It's  all  up  to  you. 

— Ed.  Guest. 


The  Biggest  Sucker  in  the  World 

Brother  Willard  D  Spires  recently  asked  a 
tobacco  salesman  how  many  cigarettes  a  day 
an  ordinary  smoker  uses.  He  was  told  that 
twelve,  each  about  3  inches  long  is  the  average 
and  from  that  he  makes  the  following  figures. 

3(r  inches,  or  ^  feet  of  tobacco  each  day; 
252  inches  or  21  feet  each  week;  1,095  inches 
or  91/4  feet  each  month;  13,140  inches  or 
1,095  feet  each  year.  Surely  here  is  the 
biggest   sucker   in   the  world. 

Why  smoke  anyway? 


8.  The  ones  with  little  ambition — The  boy 

who    glazes   in    window   panes   in   two  hours, 


The  way  to  get  faith  out  of  men  is  to  show 
then  that  you  have  faith  in  them. — Selected 
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MY  PET  PIGEON 

I  once  had  four  young  pigeons.  I  made  a 
box  for  them  and  put  it  on  the  house.  One 
night  an  owl  got  in  and  killed  three  of  them. 

My  sister  and  I  took  care  of  the  little  one 
we  had  left  until  it  could  fly.  It  got  to  be 
a  very  nice  pet.  It  would  wait  on  the  house 
until  my  father  would  go  to  milk  the  cows. 
Then  it  would  light  on  his  shoulder  and  ride 
out  to  the  barn.  The  back  of  each  cow 
made  an  easy  resting  place  while  father  milked. 
When  he  was  through  milking,  the  pigeon 
would  ride  back  to  the  house  in  the  same  way. 
There  it  would  wait  until  one  of  us  called  him. 

Whenever  a  car  came  through  the  ranch 
it  would  fly  on  top  of  the  car  and  ride  to  the 
gate,  which  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
house.  One  day  a  car  passed.  From  then  on 
we  did  not  see  our  pet.  We  wondered  if  he 
had  ridden  away  with  someone  or  if  he  had 
been  stolen. 

In  a  few  days  father  told  me  to  look  for 
the  pigeon  at  the  gas  liners'  camp.  I  rode 
my  horse  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and  asked 
about  my  pigeon.  I  was  so  glad  when  they 
told  me  they  had  seen  some  boys  playing  with 
one.  Sure  enough  it  was  my  pet.  They  had 
clipped  his  wings  so  he  could  not  fly.  It 
was  not  long  until  his  feathers  grew  so  he 
could    fly  again. 

Finally  he  got  acquainted  with  some  wild 
pigeons  and  flew  away.  So  we  never  saw  our 
pet  again. — Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

The  first  Sunday  that  we  were  here  Miss 
Serumgard  was  on  duty  for  walking.  She 
took  us  all  up  to  the  Fountain  and  gave  us 
a  treat.  She  bought  each  of  us  girls  a  caramel 
sucker. 

OUR  WALKS 

Last  Sunday  Miss  Donnelly  took  us  for  a 
walk.  We  went  to  the  public  school  grounds. 
The  girls  played  in  the  swings  and  slides.  We 
all  had  a  good  time. — Elsie  Matkovic. 

HOW  THE  ROBIN  GOT  ITS  RED  BREAST 

Many  years  ago  there  was  only  one  fire 
in  the  world.  A  man  and  a  boy  took  care 
of  it.  There  was  a  big  white  bear.  He  liked 
the   cold  and   hated   the  warmth. 

One  day  when  the  boy  was  alone  he  forgot 
the  fire  and  went  to  sleep.  The  big  bear 
crept  softly  to  the  fire.  He  jumped  and  rolled 
until  there  was  only  one  little  spark  left. 
"Now  I  can  have  peace"  said  he. 

A  cherry  little  bird  flew  down.  He  looked 
all  around  to  be  sure  the  bear  was  gone.  He 
began  to  farv  the  spark.     Soon  more  sparks 


came.  They  burned  the  little  bird's  breast, 
and  since  then  the  robins  have  always  had  red 
breasts. — Lelia  Jensen. 

CLASSROOM  JOKE 

Teacher — If  we  had  a  cake  cut  into  sixteenths 
and  we  cut  each  piece  in  two,  what  would  we 
call  the  pieces? 

Billy   Maxwell — Crumbs. — Harlene  Totten. 

MY  MOTHER'S  VISIT 

On  the  fourth  of  October  one  of  the  deaf 
boys  came  upstairs  to  get  me  early  in  the 
morning.  There  on  the  landing  stood  my 
mother.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  her.  She  was 
going  to  Butte  for  a  while.  She  brought  me 
a  box  of  things.  Mr.  Herron  wanted  to  get 
back  to  Townsend  that  day  so  they  could  not 
stay  long.  I  hope  she  comes  again  soon. — 
Billy  Maxwell. 

THE  TWO  FROGS 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  little 
frogs.  One  lived  in  Osaka  by  the  sea.  The 
other  lived  in  Kioto  near  the  river.  One  day 
they  set  out  to  see  the  world.  They  met  oh 
top  of  a  hill.  They  stood  on  their  hind  legs. 
They  forgot  that  their  eyes  were  on  the  backs 
of  their  heads.  Their  noses  pointed  to  the 
towns   they   wanted   to  visit. 

Both  of  them  said,  "Dear  me,  all  places 
look  alike.  It  is  not  worth  trying.  I  am 
going  home.-'  So  they  shook  hands  and  went 
back. — Agnes  Jensen. 

THE  SPELLING  CONTEST 

Last  Friday  my  class  had  a  spelling  contest. 
We  had  words  from  the  reading  book.  They 
were  fifth  grade  words.  I  won  the  prize.  It 
was  a  U-No  bar  of  candy.    It  was  a  good  bar. 

The  next  Friday  it  was  a  tie  between  Jimmie 
and  me  so  niether  of  us  got  the  prize. — Gertie 
Fleming. 

MY  BIRTHDAY 

Thursday,  the  fouth  of  October  was  my 
birthday.  I  was  eleven  years  old.  My  mother 
sent  me  a  big,  white  angel  food  cake.  We 
had    a    party    at    recess.      It    was    very  good. 

That  night  I  got  another  birthday  box  from 
home.  It  was  full  of  good  things.  The  boys 
and  I  enjoyed  the  licorice,  popcorn  and 
cookies. — Jimmie  Johnson. 

THE  BUCKING  BRONCOS 

Our  teacher  was  reading  us  the  story  of 
Smoky.  We  had  much  fun  playing  the  story. 
Floyd  was  the  cowboy.  He  would  throw  the 
lasso  and  catch  us  and  then  he  would  ride  us. 
Wayne  was  Smoky.  I  was  his  brother  and 
Mike   was  the  big  buckskin. — Buddy  Kopach. 
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4„i_„, — no — „„ — „„__»„ — .... — « — — .... — un — nn    m    im    n4»  Most  of  the  time  we  were  thrown  off  head- 

I  long  and  sometimes  we  hit  the  ground  pretty 

I     MR.  CALLAHAN'S  CLASS     [  ^hurT LTuch"'  °m  °n  the  grass  $°  "  d'd 

I  One  time  Buddy  had  just  got  one  leg  over 

4., — mi — mi — mi — .... — .... — .... — in — mi — .... — in — «« — mi — »• — "t*  our  bronco,  when  he  began  to  buck.  Buddy 

was   pretty   cross. — Mike  Maloney. 

LOCALS 

Mell    Ray    Hoag    spent   three    days   at    the  WORK  ON  THE  DINING  ROOM 

county    fair   in   Camp    Crook,    South  Dakota, 

i/r                   ■                u     1  Last    summer    all    the    dinine    rooms  were 

before  returning  to  school.  .      L"c    "     Il&    IUU"U  were 

Mike   Maloney   spent  part   of   his   vacation  sanded    and    varnished.      Willard    and  James 

in  Great  Falls.     While  there,  he  paid  Wayne  varnished  the  floors,  while  Mr.  Kemp  painted 

Bassett  a   visit.     Wayne   was  very   much  sur-  the  cupboards.     I  carried  the  varnish  can. 

prised  and  though  the  visit  seemed  very  brief  Mr-  Low  sanded  and  waxed  the  hall.  The 

to  the  two  boys,  we  all  wager  that  they  had  Hoor  was  waxed  by  rubbing  a  cake  of  paraf- 

one   rolicking   good   time.  L,WtX          ^           fl°0t'     Then'   We  t0ok 

Doris  Fleming,  who  lives  in  Lima,  saw  Nels  a  block,  covered  with  an  old  niece  of  blanket, 

Elmose  at  a  rodeo  on  September  third.     You  an<i  pushed  it  over  the  waxed  floor.    My  but  it 

will  recall  that  Nels  graduated  from  this  school  dld   shine.— Floyd  McDowell, 
last  spring. 

One  morning  some  of  us  were  talking  about  ^  PLEASANT  SURPRISE 
saddles,  and  Bud  Kopack  told  us  how  he  had 

obtained  some  stirrups  last  summer.  They  were  When  I  came  back  to  school  this  fall,  I  was 

stirrups   off   an   old    English   saddle.      It   was  surprised  to   find  many   improvements  in  the 

quite  unusual,  because  to  our  knowledge,  no  Girls'  Hall.     There  had  been   a  lot  of  work 

one     in     this     department     has     ever     before  Jone   on   the   first   floor.     All   the  floor  had 

obtained    anything    of    that    nature.      Now    if  been  sam{ed,  varnished  and  waxed.    There  was 

Bud    only    had    the    English    saddle    and    the  a   pretty   new   rug   in   tne   glr[s-   parlor  The 

horse  to  go  with  these  stirrups,  he  might  ac-  wauS;  t00j  bad  been  redecorated 

cidentally  put  on  a  very  exciting  rodeo  here  The  little  girls>  play  roQm  was  aIsQ  brightened 

at  school.— Kenneth  Ricketts.  by  a  rug  ancj  many  iittie  rowing  cnairs.  There 

  „  „  „_  were  new  curtains  everywhere,  and  rubber  mat- 

IMPROVEMENTS  AROUND  SCHOOL  ting  on  all  the  halk    It  aJj  looks  very  fmg 

1      1        r              f-               11  — Dagney  Johnson. 
During  the  last  tour  or  rive  months  there 

have   been   many   important   improvements  in 

both    the    school    buildings    and    the    school  PREPARATIONS    FOR  SHOP 

grounds. 

The  most  important  item  is  the  construction  Upon  returning  to  school  in  the  fall  we 
of  two  new  tunnels,  These  are  made  of  brick,  find  the  shop  in  a  state  of  disorder.  There 
and  they  have  cement  tops.  The  rails  have  is  a  great  deal  of  work  connected  with  straight- 
been  newly  scrapped  and  painted.  A  parking  ening  it.  First  we  find  a  bale  of  mixed  broom- 
rail  has  been  built  along  one  side  of  the  tun-  corn,  weighing  from  three  to  four  hundred 
nel  and  new  rails  have  been  built  on  either  pounds  which  must  be  sorted.  The  baling 
side  of  the  stairs  leading  off  the  tunnels.  wire    is    removed    and    the    sorting    process  is 

The    second    noticeable   improvement   is   the  begun.      It   is   necessary   to   use   three   sizes  of 

new  lawn.     The  grass  has  a  good  start  now  broomcorn    in    making    a    broom.      They  are 

and  has  attracted  quite  a  bit  of  attention.     It  called  body,  shoulder  and  hurl.     Body  is  used 

will    probably    attract    more    attention    in    the  to  make  the  center  of  the  broom.     It  is  short 

spring.      A    row    of    trees    has    been    planted  and    scraggly.      Shoulder,    a    better    grade,  is 

along   one  side  of   the  old  driveway   into   the  used  in  making  the  shoulder.  Hurl,  the  finest 

school,  making  a  lane  about  a  hundred  yeards  a'-d  longest,  is  used  in  covering  the  out  side, 

long.  There    are    three    bins,    each    one    contains  a 

A  new  drive  way  has  also  been  built.     The  single    grade    of   straw.      It   takes   about  three 

drive  was  begun  a  year  ago.  but  was  not  used  days   to  sort  and  grade  an  entire  bale, 

much   until   this   fall.     It   is   much   more   con-  Piano  cleaning  is  the  next  job  in  line.  A 

venient  than  the  old  one.     It  runs  directly  to  piano  accumulates  a  great  deal  of  dust  during 

the  steps  leading  into  the  office.  the  year  and  to   clean   it  we  must   remove  a 

A    great    deal    of    painting    has    been    done  number  of  parts.     There  are  different  methods 

inside,  which  has  added  greatly  to  the  attrac-  of    removing    these    parts    from    the  various 

tiveness  of  the  building. — David  Mainwaring.  makes    of    pianos.      The    parts    generally  re- 
moved   are:    the    board,    fall    boards,  bottom 

THE    BUCKING    BRONCO  board  and  the  keys.     When  removing  the  keys 

it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  order,  so  that 

Last  Saturday  Floyd,  Buddy  and  I  went  out  they  can  be  returned  to  their  original  places, 

on  the  edge  of  the  lawn  to  play  horse.     Floyd  The  dirt  is  removed  with  the  hose  attachment 

was   the   horse,    and    Buddy    and    I    were    the  of  a  vacuum  cleaner.     When  this  is  completed 

cowboys.     Every  time  we  got  on  his  back  he  the  various  parts  are  returned  to  their  places, 

would  buck  us  off.  — Marshall  Brondum. 
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ROLLER  SKATNG 

During  the  summer  the  old  wooden  tunnels 
were  removed  and  replaced  by  cement  tunnels. 
One  tunnel  joins  the  Main  and  Gymnasium 
building,  and  the  other  joins  the  Gymnasium 
building  to  the  Girls'  hall. 

The  cement  tunnels  are  very  good  for  roller 
skating.  I  have  enjoyed  skating  on  our  tunnel. 
When  I  first  began  skating  I  was  out  of 
practice  and  my  skates  slipped  out  from  under 
me  a  few  times.  Once,  I  got  too  close  to  the 
iron  railing  and  tore  my  stocking. — Doris 
Fleming. 

THE  NEW  BLIND  GIRLS 

When  I  arrived  in  Boulder  on  Wednesday, 
I  was  told  there  was  a  new  blind  girl  in  school. 
I  asked  to  see  her  and  was  told  she  was  in 
the  dormitory. 

The  new  girl's  name  is  Dolores  Painter.  She 
is  a  very  nice  little  girl.  Her  mother  has 
already  visited  her  and  Dolores  is  quite  happy. 

On  the  first  school  day  in  October  another 
blind  girl  came  to  us.  Her  name  is  Ruby 
Girard.  She  is  thirteen  and  is  in  the  fifth 
grade.  Yesterday  we  took  Ruby  out  to  the 
swing  and  we  had  a  fine  time. — Margie 
Howard. 

f  .  „f 

|  MUSIC  NOTES 

By  MISS  DONNELLY  | 

|h_,  4. 

After  a  fine  vacation  we  are  all  hard  at 
work.  We  have  several  new  pupils  who  have 
joined  our  chorus  class  and  we  are  delighted 
with  them. 

Margie  Howard  is  hard  at  work  on  the 
"Rustic   Dance,"  by  C.   R.  Howell. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  is  studying  the  "Serenade" 
by   Franz  Schubert. 

David  Mainwaring  is  studying  "Morning 
Mood"    (Peer   Gynt)    by   Edward  Grieg. 

Jimmy  Johnson  is  working  on  the  "Little 
Boy    Blue"  March. 

Marshall  Brondum  has  completed  the 
"Venetian  Love  Song"  by  Ethelbert  Nevin. 

■  —  U  ■ 

Your  education  should  mean  to  you  a  man 
or  woman  chosen  to  do  your  full  part,  or  a 
little  more,  in  the  work  of  the  world.  Edu- 
cation means  preparation  for  more  usefulness; 
capacity  for  cooperation  with  your  fellows  is 
solving  the  prblem.  we  all  face  together.  It 
means  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
bringing  of  beauty  back  into  American  com- 
munity  life. — Dr.    Lyman  Wilbur. 


YOU  CAN'T  MAKE  ME  MAD 

I  have  reached  the  happy  conclusion  that 
what  others  say  of  me  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
or  through  ignorance  or  misunderstanding,  is 
of  no  importance  at  all.  But  my  own  reac- 
tions  are   of   tremendous  importance. 

I  have  finally  persuaded  myself  that  I  could 
have  been  much  farther  ahead  if  I  had  learned 
early  in  life  not  to  take  myself  or  the  other 
fellow  too  seriously.  It  is  fine  and  heroic 
to  fight  valiantly  for  a  cause  or  the  things 
one  believes  to  be  true,  but  one  must  studi- 
ously respect  the  other  fellow's  right  to  his 
opinion,  for  public  opinions  are  generally 
slow  of  formation  and,  once  formed,  they  are 
not  easily  uprooted. 

In  the  light  of  the  wimple,  obvious  fact  of 
the  limitations  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
bewilderment  of  all  human  knowledge,  isn't 
it  silly  for  anyone  to  get  mad  with  a  fellow 
human  being  who  doesn't  think  on  a  given 
subject  as  oneself  happens  to  think?  But  sillier 
still  is  the  man  who  resents  the  inability  of  the 
other  fellow  to  agree  with  him  and  who  is 
provoked  to  near  violence  when  the  other  fel- 
low, whose  own  viewpoint  has  been  outraged, 
retaliates  by  calling  names. 

Most  of  the  progress  of  humanity  has  been 
physical  or  material  progress.  We  have  been 
so  busy  building  our  house  and  putting  it  in 
order  that  we  have  had  too  little  time  to  think 
and  talk  about  things  relevant  to  our  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  improvement.  We  are 
going  to  have  more  time  to  think  and  talk 
about  life's  finer  values,  but  the  language  im- 
volved  will  be  so  new  and  strange  to  many 
ears  that  all  of  us  must  learn  to  exercise  a 
lot  of  patience,  a  lot  of  tolerence,  and  much 
good-natured  indifference  toward  those  who 
may,  in  our  opinion,  be  unsocial  or  disagree- 
able. 

It  was  not  until  I  acquired  some  sense  of 
consistency  and  could  cheerfully  acknowledge 
the  other  fellow's  right  to  disagree  with  me — 
even  to  the  extent  of  calling  me  names  if 
he  knew  no  better  way — that  I  learned  to  get 
along  with  my  neighbors.  And  getting  along 
with  one's  neighbors  is  essential  to  human 
happiness,  human  progress,  and  our  great- 
est social  and  spiritual  welfare. 

And  it  is  really  surprising  how  much  free- 
dom of  thought  your  neighbors  and  the  word 
will  grant  you  when  you  have  revealed  to  them 
that  you  are  not  carrying  a  chip  on  your 
shoulder.  It  took  me  forty  years  to  learn 
this  lesson. — W.  O.  Saunders  in  he  American 
Magazine. 

 0-  

The  Little  Things 

School  room  success  comes  largely  through 
doing  the  little  things  and  through  caring  for 
the  insignificant  matters  that  have  to  do  with 
school  activity.  The  successful  man  in  any 
calling  always  looks  well  to  the  minor  prob- 
lems that  confront  him. 
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Dr.  Caroline  A.  Yale  has  passed 
away.  Although  she  was  identified 
principally  with  the  Northampton 
School,  Dr.  Yale  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  strongest  and  ablest  leaders  of 
her  profession.  Possessing  a  brilliant 
mind,  strong  executive  ability  and  an 
untiring  devotion  to  her  ideal,  she  has 
built  a  constructive  and  beneficial 
career.  She  is  lost  to  us,  but,  through 
her  pupils,  the  teachers  she  has 
trained,  and  the  writings  she  has  left, 
her  culture  and  high  standards  of 
endeavor  will  live  forever. 

 0  

Not  Too  Long,  Please 

The  attention  will  flag  if  confined  too  long 
to  one  subject.  The  minds  of  even  adults 
should  be  rested  occasionally  while  studying. 
Variety  of  work  gives  rest  and  promotes  the 
health  of  the  pupils.  Many  of  the  physical 
advantages  of  school  life  result  from  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  kind  of  work  in  one 
position  until  the  work  becomes  uninteresting, 
and  the  position  wearisome. 

Recreation  at  the  end  of  each  hour  for  five 
minutes  will  enable  the  student  to  make  more 
rapid  progress  than  he  would  otherwise  make. 
The  rests  should  come  more  frequently  in  the 
younger  classes.  Two  fifteen  minute  lessons 
given  at  proper  intervals  are  much  better  for 
the  little  ones  than  one  half  hour  lesson.  The 
business  routine  of  changing  classes  may  be 
made  a  means  of  natural  discipline,  and  will 
be    very   useful   especially   in   primary  classes. 

— Hughes. 
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SCHOOL  NOTES 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Griffin  entertained 
friends  and  teachers  at  their  home  on  Wed- 
nesday, October  4.  Pirate  bridge  furnished 
the  chief  attraction  for  the  evening.  Several 
interesting  prizes  added  to  the  zest  of  the 
play  and  every  one  had  a  delightful  time. 
All  who  were  present,  join  in  extending  a 
hearty  thanks  to  our  charming  host  and 
hostess. 

Miss  Anna  Murphy,  a  teacher  of  two  years 
ago,  is  with  us  again  this  year.  Miss  Murphy 
attended  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little 
Rock   last  winter. 

Mr.  Myklebust  who  came  to  us  last  spring 
has  taken  a  position  at  the  Iowa  school.  He 
reports  an  interesting  year  so  far  and  we  wish 
him  luck  at  his  new  post.  We  understand 
that  he  has  a  wife  and  a  home  of  his  own. 
Our  best  wishes  are  with  you  Mike. 

Miss  Anna  Terry  is  filling  the  vacancy  left 
by  Mrs.  Margie  McCarthy.  Miss  Terry  comes 
to  us  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  We  hope 
she  will  like  the  West  and  her  new  work. 

Mrs.  Margie  McCarthy  is  now  teaching  at 
the  California  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Berkeley. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Starr  is  filling  the  vacancy, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Starr  was  a  Normal  graduate  at  Gallaudet 
in  1930  and  comes  to  us  from  the  Lexington 
Avenue  School  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Griffin  granted  the  boys'  and  girls'  re- 
quest for  a  fall  picnic  on  Friday  October  6, 
and  the  faculty  gave  up  their  afternoon  to 
accompany  the  pupils.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  hiking,  and  playing  games,  after 
which  a  luncheon  was  served.  Everyone  co- 
operated and  the  outing  was  very  successful. 
We  wish  to  congratulate  the  boys  and  girls 
on    their    splendid    attitude    and  conduct. 

 0  

ARTHUR  O'DONNELL  AND  MISS  PARR 
ARE  UNITED  IN  MARRIAGE 

Helena,  Mont.,  October  14 — Arthur  William 
O'Donnell  of  557  South  Rodney  street,  this 
city,  and  Miss  Montana  Ann  Parr  of  Basin 
were  married  Saturday  morning  at  St.  Helena 
cathedral,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Harrington  of 
Carroll  college  officiating. 

Saturday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Donnell 
left  for  Chicago,  where  they  will  visit  the 
Century  of  Progress  exposition. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  T. 
O'Donnell,  and  is  employed  in  the  composing 
room  of  The  Montana  Record-Herald.  Miss 
Parr  is  a  beauty  parlor  operative  at  Basin. 
They  will  make  their  home  in  Helena,  at 
least  temporarily. 
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THE  WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  ORATION 

Excerpt  from  The   Golden  Book 
Christopher  Morley 


ADDRESS  TO  AN  EMPLOYER 

UPON  DEMANDING  A  RAISE 


As  Planned 

J  THINK  you  will  admit,  sir,  that 
the  quality  of  my  work  during  the 
last  two  years  has  been  such  that  my 
services  could  not  easily  be  replaced. 
I  speak  more  in  pain  than  in  anger 
when  I  say  that  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  profound  surprise  to  me  to  note 
that  you  have  not  seen  fit  to  acknowl- 
edge my  value  to  the  firm  in  some 
substantial  way.  I  think  I  may  say 
that  I  have  been  patient.  I  have  con- 
tinued my  efforts  with  unremitting 
zeal,  and  I  think  I  may  flatter  myself 
that  my  endeavors  have  not  been  with- 
out result.  I  have  here,  carefully 
tabulated,  a  memorandum  of  the  in- 
creased profits  in  my  department  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months,  due  in 
great  part  to  my  careful  management. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  force  you  into 
a  decision,  but  I  think  I  owe  it  to  my- 
self to  say  candidly  that  unless  you 
see  the  matter  in  the  same  way  that  I 
do  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  deprive  the 
firm  of  my  services. 


As  Delivered 

F  YOU  are  not  too  busy,  sir,  there 
is  one  other  matter — in  fact,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  fact  is  exactly 
— well,  sir,  I  was  precisely  wondering 
whether — of  course  I  know  this  is  a 
bad  time — indeed  I  have  been  very 
pleased  to  see  business  picking  up  a 
bit  lately,  and  I  am  sure  my  own  de- 
partment has  been — but  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  sir,  I  have  been  wondering 
— of  course  it  is  just  as  you  think 
best  and  I  wouldn't  think  of  insisting, 
but  after  all,  perhaps  I  have  a  mistake 
in  mentioning  it,  but  I  was  thinking 
that  possibly  you  might  bear  in  mind 
the  idea  of  a  possible  future  raise  in 
salary  at  some  future  time. 


A  SMILE 

A  smile  costs  nothing,  but  gives  much. 
It  enriches  those  who  receive,  without  mak- 
ing poorer  those  who  give.  It  takes  but  a 
moment,  but  the  memory  of  it  sometimes 
lasts  forever.  None  is  so  rich  or  mighty  that 
he  can  get  along  without  it,  and  none  is  so 
poor  but  that  he  can  be  made  rich  by  it. 
A  smile  creates  happiness  in  the  home,  fosters 


good  will  in  business,  and  is  the  countersign 
of  friendship.  It  brings  rest  to  the  weary, 
cheer  to  the  discouraged,  sunshine  to  the  sad, 
and  it  is  nature's  best  antidote  for  trouble. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  bought,  begged,  or  borrowed 
or  stolen,  for  it  is  something  that  is  of  no 
value  to  anyone  until  it  is  given  away.  Some 
them  one  of  yours,  as  none  needs  a  smile,  so 
them  one  of  yours,  as  none  needs  a  smile.  Give 
much  as  he  who  has  no  more  to  give. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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department  for  the  3)eaf 


I       MRS.  WATTS'  CLASS 

I   

 ■  


Vivian    Miller    is   doing   nice   speech  work. 
Irene  Clark  and  Stuart  Bart  know  the  speech 
reading  commands  perfectly. 

Donald  Nelsons  handwork  is  improving. 
Victoria    Herbold    is    improving    in  speech 

reading.  „  ,  ,  u~-A 

Charles  Hamlin  is  a  good  boy  and  tries  hard. 

We  saw  an  owl.  n„m~ 

John  Fitzwilliams. 

Richard   gave   some   candy,  some  cake  and 

a  cooky  to  me.  Groye 

I   got  a   letter   from   Katie.     I   am  happy. 
&  Frances  Kombol. 

I  got  a  box  from  mother 

s  Richard  McCarthy. 


MISS  SERUMGARD'S  CLASS 


Theresa.  She  was  tired.  She  let  go  of  the  ring. 
Mr.  Kemp  said,  "Line  up".  He  weighed  us. 
I    weighed    64    pounds. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

One  day  last  week  we  saw  Mrs.  Merk  writ- 
ing on  the  slate  in  our  playroom.  We  read 
"we  shall  go  to  town.  Put  your  caps  on  your 
beds  and  find  your  money".  We  got  our  caps 
and  found  our  money.     We  walked  to  town. 

I  bought  some  funny  papers,  a  carmel  suck- 
er, a  big  candy  fish  with  pink  eyes,  and  some 
other  candy.  Evelyn  wanted  to  buy  some  lux 
soap,  but  it  cost  twenty-five  cents.  She  was 
sorry.  After  awhile  she  and  I  were  very  thir- 
sty. A  lady  gave  us  glasses  of  ice  water.  We 
thanked    her. — Florence  Driscoll. 


The  little  boys  played  yesterday. 
I  saw  a  pig.  .  .  ■ 

The  grass  is  green.— Glenn  Hendrickson. 

Miss  Serumgard  got  a  box  from  my  Aunt 
Kate    yesterday.    She    got    some  candy. 

— Edwin  Lappin. 

Evelyn  got  a  box  from  her  mother  last  week. 
Fdith  save  some  cake  to  the  girls. 

S  —Theresa  Connors. 

Frances  got  a  letter  from  her  sister  yester- 

daThe  girls  went  to  town.  We  bought  some 
candy. — Adele  Mudro. 

Frances    has    a    new  dress. 
Last  Friday  the  big  boys  and  girls  went  to 
a  picnic.      We  played.      We  had  a  good  time. 

— Gladys  Roose. 

We   colored   and   cut   Jack  o'    lanterns  last 

Thursday.  ,  . 

Mrs  Moore  came  to  our  room  this  morn- 
ing She  gave  Miss  Serumgard  some  cookies. 
She  will  give  them  to  us.— Bozo  Kasanovich. 

Yesterday  my  class  went  to  the  gym.  We 
out  on  our  tennis  shoes  and  our  blue  gym 
suits.  Then  we  played.  Theresa  swung  on  a 
flving  ring.  I  pulled  a  box  away  from  under 
Theresa.  §She  Pcried.  I  needed  it  I  got  a 
ring.      Florence    Smith    pushed    the    box  to 


Perhaps  Tom  Mitchell's  father  will  take 
Bobby,  Tom,  and  me  to  Missoula  soon.  We 
shall  see  my  family.  I  shall  get  a  big  pump- 
kin for  Hallowe'en  from  my  father.  It  will 
make  a  big  Jack  o'  lantern.  I  hope  the  little 
girls  and  boys  will  be  afraid  of  it. — Robert 
Rummell. 

I  have  a  doll  at  the  girls'  hall.  I  play 
with  her  everyday.  Her  name  is  Agnes.  She 
has  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks. 
She  has  dimples  in  her  cheeks.       She  is  cute. 

She  has  on  a  red  cap,  a  red  dress,  and  black 
shoes.       — Helen  Nash. 

I  have  a  big  black  dog  at  home.  Her  name 
is  Tippy.  She  is  one  year  old.  She  likes  to 
play.       I  love  Tippy  very  much. 

Last  summer  Tippy  barked  at  a  man.  She 
pulled  the  man's  trousers.  He  was  afraid. 
Then  he  turned  around  and  laughed.  Tip- 
py barked  some  more.  I  called  her  and  we 
went   home.     — Tom  Mitchell 


MISS  TERRY'S  CLASS 


The  boys  gave  Mrs.  Low  a  surprise  birtt 
day  shower  last  week.     She  was  very  happy. 


birth- 
lat 

-John  Savage. 


Mrs.  Altop  gave  me  a  picture.  I  was  happy 
to  get  it. — Jack  Ruddy. 

We  are  studying  the  American  Indians  in 
history.  We  are  making  posters  to  show  how 
they  lived  and  traveled.  We  all  like  history 
work   when  we   can  make   interesting  posters. 

Arthur  Sylvester. 

Mother  came  to  see  me  last  Wednesday 
evening.  She  brought  some  fruit  and  books 
for   me. — Joe  Gill. 
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We  are  going  to  Cedar  dam  for  a  school 
picnic.  We  will  leave  here  at  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  We  will  play  games,  hike  and 
eat.  We  will  eat  at  5:40  and  come  back  for 
study    hour   at   seven   o'clock. — Buddy  Evans. 

My  brother  and  I  received  a  letter  and  some 
money   from   our   brother. — Katie  Boggio. 

Tomorrow  is  Saturday  and  we  don't  have  to 
come   to   school.     I  will  play  all  day. 

■ — Richard  Mullins. 

We  are  happy  to  have  such  lovely  weather. 
We  are  having  our  first  picnic  today  while 
the  weather  is  pleasant  and  the  leaves  are 
pretty. — Edna  Kupfer. 

My  father  sent  me  a  wrist  watch  last  Tues- 
day.    I  was  very  happy  to  get  it. — Emil  Ehret. 

We  are  going  to  the  literary  society  tomor- 
row night.  I  am  always  happy  when  we  have 
some  place  to  go. — James  O'Brien. 

 _  .  _  * 

I 

MISS  MURPHY'S  CLASS  I 


Last  Friday  afternoon  the  big  boys  and 
girls  went  on  a  picnic.  They  had  a  good  time. 
The  small  boys  went  to  town.  I  bought  some 
candy.  Then  we  came  back  to  school.  I 
gave  a  sucker  to  Florence.     She  thanked  me. 

After  supper  my  father  and  mother  came 
to  see  me.  I  was  very  happy.  We  took  Tom 
Mitchell  home  with  us  for  two  days.  Tom 
and  I  helped  my  father  work.  That  night 
Tom  and  I  went  to  sleep.  In  the  mornnig 
we  had  breakfast.  My  sister,  Tom  and  I 
played  hide-and-seek.  I  asked  my  father  if 
we  could  go  to  the  show.  He  said,  "Yes."  I 
was  very  happy.  We  had  a  very  good  dinner. 
We  went  to  the  show  in  the  afternoon.  Tom 
and  I  came  back  to  school  yesterday. — Bobby 
Guerre. 

Last  Saturday  Fred  received  a  letter  from 
his  sister.  She  sent  me  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Esther  B'artron  Donnally.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
from  her.  She  is  a  teacher.  She  has  a  small 
boy.     He  is  two  years  old. 

Last  Saturday  Adele  and  Florence  Driscoll 
received  boxes  from  home.  Adele's  mother 
made  some  candied  apples  and  sent  them  to 
her. — Evelyn  Higdem. 

After  dinner  last  Saturday  we  saw  a  baby 
squirrel  near  the  Girls'  hall.  It  was  eating 
an  old  apple.  One  of  the  girls  told  some 
other  girls  to  come  and  look  at  it.  The  girls 
ran  and  made  very  much  noise.  The  squir- 
rel heard  it  and  ran  away.  Then  we  did  not 
know  where  it  was.  We  looked  for  it,  but 
we  could  not  find  it. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  went  for  a  walk  with 
Miss  Murphy  and  Miss  Serumgard.     We  went 


to  town  and  a  few  of  the  girls  bought  some 
things.  Then  we  went  to  the  public  school 
grounds.  We  played  in  the  swing.  When 
we  went  back  to  te  Girls'  Hall,  we  saw  another 
baby  squirrel  near  the  Main  Building.  It 
ran    into    a    hole    under    the    fire-hose  shed. 

— Clarice  Petrick. 

The  big  boys  and  girls  went  on  a  picnic 
last  Friday.  Dale  and  I  washed  the  dishes 
that  night.  I  cut  my  finger,  then  we  went 
upstairs.  Mrs.  Low  told  Dale  and  me  to  carry 
a  basket  to  Mrs.  McGuire's  room.  Pretty  soon 
Richard  came  back  from  the  picnic.  He  ran 
upstairs.  Then  he  went  to  study  hall.  We 
bathed  and  went  to  bed. — Fred  Lavoie. 

Last  Saturday  Fred,  Richard  Mullins,  Tom 
and  I  went  out-doors  and  played  with  some 
cars.  Then  we  went  to  the  wash-room  to 
wash  our  faces  and  hands,  and  comb  our  hair. 
We  went  into  the  play  room  and  sat  on  the 
benches.  Mrs.  McGuire  told  us  not  to  play. 
She  said  to  me,  "Watch  the  boys."  Then  she 
went  upstairs  and  changed  her  dress.  She 
came  downstairs  and  sat  in  the  rocking  chair 
She  thanked  me.  I  said,  "You  are  welcome." 
At  supper  time  Mrs.  McGuire  went  to  the 
Main  Hall  and  looked  at  the  clock.  Then 
she  rang  the  bell  three  times.  The  big  boys 
told  the  little  boys  to  line  up.  We  went  to 
the    dining    room    for    supper — Dale  Glasser. 

Last  Friday  we  cleaned  the  school  rooms. 
I  cleaned  Mrs.  Watts'  school  room  and  Bobby 
cleaned  Mr.  Watts'  room.  Then  we  played 
football  in  the  yard.  We  played  a  long  time. 
We  had  a  good  time.  After  we  went  to  bed. 
We  had  a  good  time.  After  awhile  we  went 
to  bed.     We  were  sleepy. — Tommy  Bailey. 

OUR  PICNIC 

The  big  boys  and  girls  went  on  a  picnic 
Friday  afternoon.  We  rode  in  two  trucks. 
We  had  fun  in  the  truck.  We  laughed  very 
hard.  We  saw  many  mines.  The  men  are 
looking  for  gold,  copper,  or  lead.  The  road 
was  dangerous.  Edward  pushed  me.  He  thinks 
I  am  soft  as  a  pillow.  He  likes  to  push  me 
all  the  time.     I  wish  I  were  a  thin  boy. 

We  got  off  the  trucks  at  the  dam.  We  put 
sticks  in  the  water.  The  teachers  unpacked 
the  lunch.  Mrs.  Watts  and  Miss  Murphy  cut 
many  onions.  They  threw  some  onion  skins 
in  the  river.  I  said,  "Why  do  you  put  the 
skins  in  the  water?  Perhaps  the  water  will 
smell  and  the  fish  can  not  live  in  the  water." 

We  played  baseball  and  football.  Willard. 
Arthur,  and  Annie  got  hurt.  Some  of  us 
climbed  the  hill.  We  were  very  tired.  We 
ran  back    down    the  hill. 

Before  supper  we  washed  our  faces  and 
hands.  Then  we  lined  up.  The  teachers 
passed  the  plates.  We  had  liver  sausage, 
tomatoes,  onions,  apples,  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches,   ham   sandwiches,   coffee   and  cookies. 

After  supper  Richard  and  I  started  up  the 
hill.  Miss  Murphy  ran  and  called  us  back. 
She  said  we  should  go  and  play  games.  We 
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did  not  want  to  play  games,  but  we  obeyed 
Miss  Murphy.  We  played  "Snake,  Head  and 
Tail,"  "Slap  Catch,"  "Three  Deep,"  "Last 
Couple  Out"  and  "Spuirrel  on  Trees."  Mrs. 
Watts  pulled  on  my  overalls.  I  fell  and  got 
hurt.  She  laughed  at  me.  We  had  a  very 
good  time.  We  saw  the  trucks  coming.  We 
ran   to   the   trucks  and   rode  back  to  school. 

— Leonard  Mount. 

On  October  2,  the  Lutheran  boys  and  girls 
went  to  Mrs.  Kemp's  house.  We  saw  Mrs. 
Kemp's  cat.  It  was  large  and  pretty.  Mer- 
cedes, Clarice,  Evelyn  and  I  petted  it.  Leonard 
did  not  like  it.  He  squeezed  its  neck.  It 
said,  "Meow." 

Montana  gave  us  some  new  books.  They  are 
very  nice.  Rev.  Hischkle  talked  to  us.  Then 
we  went  to  the  kitchen.  Montana  talked  to  us. 
Then  we  went  home  and  went  to  bed. — Edith 
Johnson. 
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MR.  WATTS'  CLASS 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
By   Florence  Sabins. 

When  the  first  white  people  landed  in 
America  they  were  met  by  a  race  of  men. 
such  as  they  had  never  seen  before.  These 
curious  red  men,  at  sight  of  the  white  people 
fell  down  and  worshipped  them  as  Gods. 
Columbus  called  these  red  men  Indians  be- 
cause he  thought  he  had  discovered  the  East 
Indies. 

These  Indians  were  tall  and  athletic,  with 
high  check  bones,  deep  set  eyes,  scanty  beards 
and  sleek,  coarse,  black  hair.  They  were 
reddish  brown  in  color  and  were  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 
The  entire  population  was  a  little  over  half 
a  million,  which  is  about  one  tenth  of  the 
present   population   of  Ohio. 

The  Indians  were  divided  into  clans  and 
tribes.  The  clans  were  represented  by  the 
symbol  of  a  fox,  wolf,  bear,  or  some  other 
animal.  Some  of  the  tribes  were  peace  loving 
while  others  were  at  war  a  great  deal  of  the 
time.  Among  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribes 
were  the   Iroquois  of  Central   New  York. 

Most  of  the  Indians  lived  in  Tepees  or 
Wigwams  that  could  be  moved  easily.  Other 
tribes  lived  in  long  houses  made  of  wood  and 
bark,  or  houses  of  clay  and  earjth.  The 
Pueblos  in  the  Southwest  lived  in  houses 
several  stories  high  made  of  sun  dried  brick. 
More  than  one  family  could  live  in  these 
houses.  All  of  these  tribes  and  clans  slept  on 
the  ground  and  ate  their  food  while  squatting 
on  the  ground. 

Their  clothes  were  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals  killed  by  the  "braves"  of  the  tribes. 

The  women  of  the  tribe  did  the  work 
which  our  men  of  today  do,  such  as  planting 
corn  and  pumpkins  and  gathering  the  harvests, 
besides  having  to  prepare  the  meals.  The 
men     hunted,     fished     and     made  weapons. 


These  weapons  were  made  of  stone,  bones, 
wood,  and  sharpened  flint. 

The  gods  of  the  Indians  were  the  in- 
visible spirits  among  the  trees,  rocks  and 
animals.  Some  were  good  while  others  were 
thought  to  be  evil,  but  the  Indians  prayed  to 
both.  They  believed  in  the  great  spirit,  who 
brought  the  thunder  and  rain,  made  the  grass 
and  corn  grow  and  the  water  flow.  When  a 
member  of  a  tribe  died  he  was  buried  with  all 
his  possessions,  for  they  believed  he  went  to 
the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  where  he  would 
always  be  happy  and  in  the  land  of  plenty. 

The  Indians  of  North  America  were  not  all 
savages.  Many  had  no  fixed  homes  and 
wandered  about  for  food  and  shelter.  Others 
such  as  the  Pueblos  lived  in  villages  and  cul- 
tivated the  soil.  They  had  a  crude  form  of 
writing.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  an  aspir- 
ing people.  When  the  white  man  came  and 
offered  them  what  they  had,  the  Indians 
accepted  his  guns,  knives  and  ornaments,  but 
they  rejected  his  schools,  books  and  machinery. 
Even  today  some  civilized  Indians  do  not 
seem    to    possess   any   desire    for  progress. 

HYGIENE  CLASS 
Bacteria 
By   Bertha  Noyd 

Bacteria  are  also  called  microbes  and  germs. 
There  are  hundreds  of  kinds  of  bacteria  and 
all  are  so  small  that  a  million  together  would 
not  make  a  mass  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin. 

Some  bacteria  are  straight,  others  curved 
and  some  have  the  shape  of  a  ball. 

Bacteria  are  found  every  where  and  if  they 
are  given  the  proper  living  conditions  they 
will  multiply  very  rapidly.  Millions  can  exist 
in  a  piece  of  dirt  no  larger  than  a  pea  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  may  be  found  in  a 
glass  of  water. 

Most  kinds  of  bacteria  are  very  useful  and 
do  not  harm  us.  A  few  bacteria  are  verv 
harmful  and  give  us  much  trouble.  The 
germs  which  cause  us  trouble  are  such  as  cause 
tuberculosis,  flu,  typhoid  and  dipteria.  Peo- 
ple come  in  contact  with  those  germs  by  hand- 
ling things  which  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  sick  or  by  being  in  company  with 
them  or  by  eating  foods  which  they  have 
handled  and  many  tim,es  through  the  use 
of  poor  water. 

Harmful  bacteria  get  into  the  body  and  eat 
the  tissue,  then  they  give  off  a  poison  which 
makes  us  very  sick. 

Bacteria  that  cause  food  to  spoil  are  not 
harmful,  but  cause  a  great  waste.  In  order 
to  keep  foods  from  spoiling  they  must  first 
be  boiled  and  then  placed  in  air  tight  con- 
tainers so  that  other  bacteria  can  not  get  at 
them.  Now  we  have  great  refrigerators  where 
the  temperature  is  kept  so  low  that  the  bacteria 
can  not  multiply  and  food  kept  in  such  places 
will  not  spoil  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Bacteria  are  very  useful  because  they  destroy 
or  eat  dead  matter  and  make  it  into  food 
for  living  plants.  If  this  was  not  done  waste 
material  would  become  so  thick,  that  there 
would  be  no  place  for  the  living  plants  and 
animals. 
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Last  Saturday  afternoon  Bill  and  I  went 
out  to  play  football  because  we  did  not  want 
to  go  for  a  walk.  We  played  for  a  little  while 
then  went  to  the  football  game  between  Boul- 
der H.S  and  the  town  team.  It  was  a  very 
fast  game  and  the  High  School  won  7  to  6. 
After  the  game  Bill  and  I  came  back  to 
school  to  see  if  all  the  boys  had  returned 
from  their  walk  All  the  boys  talked  about 
their    experience. — Frank  Sullivan. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon,  I  asked  the  boys 
if  they  would  like  to  go  to  the  mountains  for 
a  hike.  They  agreed  to  go  with  me  so  I 
listed  their  names  and  gave  the  list  to  our 
supervisor,  Mrs.  Low.  She  told  me  to  bring 
the  boys  back  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon.  We 
hurried  to  reach  the  mountains  so  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  to  play  before  we 
came  home. 

We  boys  climbed  up  on  a  haystack  to  take 
a  picture  of  ourselves,  but  we  did  not  get  to 
take  it,  because  I  happened  to  notice  a  man 
coming  from  his  home.  I  jumped  from  the 
haystack  to  the  ground.  The  boys  saw  me 
and  they  thought  that  I  fell  off  the  haystack. 
I  told  them  a  man  was  coming.  They  rushed 
to  get  off  the  haystack.  Some  of  the  boys 
were  hurt  slightly,  but  we  ran  quickly  to  the 
road.  We  ran  like  old  chickens  running  for 
their  food.  The  man  looked  at  his  haystack 
and  then  went  back  to  his  house  We  boys 
went  back  to  the  mountains. 

We  were  posing  on  a  rock  to  have  a  pic- 
ture taken,  when  we  noticed  the  man  coming 
on  his  saddle  horse.  We  did  not  think  that 
he  was  coming  after  us. 

We  went  to  another  rock  and  we  played 
there  until  the  boys  heard  a  gunshot  and 
they  told  me  about  it  I  did  not  believe  it 
until  I  saw  the  man  coming  with  his  gun. 
We  tried  to  get  back  to  the  road,  but  we 
were  trapped.  I  told  the  boys  to  stay  there 
until  the  man  came  after  us,  but  the  man 
threw  rocks  at  the  boys.  They  were  scared 
and  ran  home  I  couldn't  stop  them  Some 
of  us  boys  stayed  until  we  found  Bily  Mayer. 
All  of  the  boys  got  home  early  except  Chop 
and  I  We  came  home  about  5'oclock. — Ed. 
Baker. 

When  Dr  Griffin  entered  the  chapel  Sun- 
day afternoon  every  girl  and  boy  wondered 
what  it  was  all  about.  However,  we  didn't 
have  to  wait  long.  Dr.  Griffin  told  us  about 
the  boys  adventure  out  on  the  farm.  He 
said  it  had  been  a  big  mistake  and  had  caus- 
ed much  worry  and  trouble.  He  said  the 
boys  were  free  to  go  any  place  they  wanted, 
except  on  the  farms  and  other  private  prop- 
erties. We  girls  asked  for  the  same  priv- 
ilege, but  Dr.  Griffin  said  we  must  have  a 
supervisor    with    us. — Florence  Sabins. 


Local  News 

Eunice  Brandt,  Girls'  Reporter 


Hildegarde  Wudel's  sister,  brother-in-law 
and  parents  came  from  South  Dakota  to  see 
her  last  summer.  They  stayed  with  her  about 
two  weeks.  She  was  very  glad  because  she 
had  not  seen  her  parents  for  four  years. 

Bertha's  and  Katherine's  brother  Fred  who 
graduated  from  College  last  Spring  is  at  home 
for  a  few  months.  He  will  go  to  Lewistown 
to  open  a  pharmacy  this  winter. 

Mona  Frazier  went  home  for  Easter,  but 
she  did  not  return  because  of  poor  health. 
She  is  with  us  again  this  year  and  she  looks 
like   her  usual  self. 

Florence  Reinke  is  with  us  again  this  year. 
She  had  a  bad  accident  last  spring  and  was 
sent  home.  She  had  a  real  long  vacation  and 
says  she  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Adele  Mudro's  parents  came  to  see  her  on 
Tuesday,  October  10.  They  spent  part  of 
the  afternoon  with  her. 

Clarice  Petrick  received  a  package  of  "good- 
ies"  from  home. 

Florence  Driscoll  received  a  package  from 
her  cousin. 

There  are  four  new  baby  girls  this  year. 
Their  names  are  Victoria  Herbold,  Irene  Clark, 
Florence  Smith  and  Vivian  Miller. 

Elma  Erickson  received  a  letter  from  her 
father.  He  is  going  to  Chicago  to  visit  with 
some  relatives. 


Local  News  j 

j  1 

f    William    "Bill"    Fritch,    Boys'    Reporter  i 

? 

4,  , — „  ,H_.+ 

Tom  Chop  received  a  package  last  week. 
It  contained  a  cake  and  some  candy.  He 
was  kind  and  generous  in  giving  the  boys 
some  of  it. 

Raymond  "Babe"  Johnson  has  bought  a 
second-hand  pair  of  electric  hair  clippers  from 
a  barber  up  town.  They  cost  him  five 
dollars.     He  was  tired  of  using  hand  clippers. 

Bill  Fritch  was  elected  to  succeed  the  last 
year's  reporter,  Frank  (Ikey)  Sullivan,  at  a 
meeting  held  by  th  P.  H.  .Brown  Literary 
Society    on    October  7, 
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Edward  Olson  went  home  October  13  to 
visit  his  parents.  He  returned  to  school  the 
following  Sunday. 

Emil  Ehret  received  a  wrist  watch  from  home 
last  week  and  he  is  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

Bill  Fritch  was  surprised  when  two  of  his 
friends  came  to  visit  him,  on  their  way  to 
Helena  last  week.     He  was  glad  to  see  them. 

Joe  Gill's  mother  came  over  to  visit  him 
a  few  days  ago.  She  brought  some  candy  for 
him.     He  was  glad  to  get  it. 

Bobby  Guerre's  parents  came  Friday  October 
6  and  took  him  and  Tom  Mitchell  home. 
They  returned  to  school  Sunday,  having  had 
a  very  good  time. 

Billy  Mayer's  parents  came  to  see  him  on 
October  15.  They  took  Billy  and  me  to  town 
and  gave  us  a  treat  and  we  thanked  them 
very  much. 

We  boys  just  received  a  letter  from  Doran 
Stoltenberg,  who  was  a  pupil  in  our  school 
last  year.  He  is  going  to  school  in  Iowa  now, 
and  he  likes  it  very  much. 

Bozo  Janich  likes  to  fix  the  other  boys' 
watches  when  they  don't  keep  time.  He  in- 
tends   to    make    an    electric    clock    some  day. 

John  Savage  and  Willard  Stickney  are 
shoemakers,  and  every  afternoon  they  help 
Mr.  Altop  build  his  garage.  Do  you  think 
they  can  learn  to  be  carpenters? 

Raymond  Johnson  has  worked  in  the  car- 
penter shop  for  six  years  and  now  he  is  tired 
of  it.  This  year  he  works  in  the  harness  shop 
and  is  learning  how  to  make  harnesses. 

The  big  deaf  boys  surprised  their  supervisor, 
Mrs.  Low,  on  her  birthday,  and  gave  her  a 
salad  dressing  dish  and  a  box  of  chocolates. 

Tom  Mitchell's  father  came  over  and  took 
him  and  Bobby  Guerre  and  Glenn  Henderick- 
son  to  Basin  last  Sunday. 

Dale  Glasser  received  a  letcer  from  his 
mother.  She  went  to  Yellowstone  Park  two 
weeks  ago  and  she  promises  to  take  Dale  to 
the   Park  next  summer. 

Stuart  Bart  was  surprised  to  see  his  brother 
and  sister  and  his  parents.  He  was  delighted 
when  his  father  gave  him  a  scooter. 

Donald  Nelson  received  two  stamp  pictures 
from   his  father  and  his  brother. 

Mr.  Kemp  took  the  senior  boys,  gym  class 
to  the  football  game  between  Townsend  and 
Boulder  High  School  last  Friday.  Boulder 
High  school  won  the  game  12  to  0.  The  field 
was  very  hard  and  dusty. 


MISS  STURDEVANT'S  CLASS 

(SPECIAL  CLASS) 


I  played  with  the  boys  in  the  gym  last 
Friday.  Mr.  Kemp  saw  the  boys  and  girls 
play  in  the  gym  last  Thursday.  Buddy  Evans 
was  in  the  gym  last  Thursday.  We  will  have 
a  party  in  the  gymnasium  net  week. — Gerald 
Allen  Moe. 

We  will  have  a  party  in  the  gym  very  soon. 

I  will  try  to  get  100  in  Language  tomorrow. 

I  did  not  get  a  box  last  week. 

Today  is  Florence  Driscoll's  birthday.  She 
got  a  box  from  home.  There  were  cookies, 
candies,  cakes,  apples  and  funny  papers  in 
the  box. — Alma  Clifton. 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  mother.  She  will 
visit  me  at  Christmas.  I  am  happy.  Perhaps 
Father,  Mother  and  I  will  move  to  Billings, 
Montana. 

I  worked  and  took  care  of  the  vegetables 
last  summer. 

We  boys  and  girls  will  have  a  Halloween 
party  next  week. 

Dr.  Griffin  will  write  in  my  album  next 
January. — Opal  Dickey. 

On  September  30,  the  big  deaf  boys  went 
to  the  mountains.  We  jumped  over  a  fence. 
We  walked  and  played  on  the  hay.  We  ran 
and  caught  each  other.  A  man  came  out  of 
his  house.  He  was  angry.  We  were  afraid 
and  we  felt  badly.  We  jumped  over  the  fence 
and  ran  to  the  mountains.  We  climbed  upon 
the  rocks  and  sat  down.  We  looked  at  the 
Lazy  T  ranch.  The  man  rode  a  horse  a- 
round  the  mountain.  He  looked  at  us  boys, 
and  threw  stones  at  us.  He  threw  a  stick  in 
front  of  me.  We  felt  badly  and  stayed  behind 
the  fence.  The  man  threw  a  stone  at  the 
boys.     We  ran  home. — Orin  Miles. 

It  rained  yesterday  morning,  and  last  night 
the  wind  blew  hard.     Today  it  is  snowing. 

Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Starr  went  hunting  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

We  shall  go  to  a  Halloween  party  in  the 
Gym    on    October  31. 

The  leaves  are  falling  on  the  ground.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  them  fall.  Next  month  will 
be  November,  and  we  shall  go  to  the  Thanks- 
giving   Day  party. 

We  will  go  to  the  Catholic  Church  next 
Sunday. — Eugene  Boggio. 

The  boys  carried  some  boards  into  the  shop 
yesterday.  In  the  afternoon  they  played  foot- 
ball in  the  yard. 

Mrs.  Watts  gave  a  party  Wednesday  night. 
She  gave  some  sandwiches  to  the  deaf  boys 
and  girls  and  the  teachers  yesterday  morning. 
We  thanked  her.    She  had  them  in  a  big  can. 

The  big  boys  helped  Mrs.  Low  put  some 
clothes  in  the  bedrooms  this  afternoon.  The 
boys  put  some  clothes  in  the  locker-rooms  at 
night.  The  big  boys  do  not  like  hot  radiators 
in  the  bedrooms  at  night. — Teddy  Helm. 
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Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio: 

Gov.  F.  H.  Cooney,  President 
Hon.  R.  T.  Nagle,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 

Appointed : 

A.  O.  Gullidge,  Baker 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
Howard  Toole,  Missoula 
William  Meyers,  Butte 
W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
M.  Murray,  Glasgow 
E.  C.  Carruth,  Havre 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Howard  Griffin,  A.   B.,  J.   D.,  President 
M.  H.  Parker,  Bouder 
A.  H.  Eiselien,  Boulder 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

Howard  Griffin,  A.   B.,  J.   D.,  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens,  Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

Albert   L.   Starr,   M.   A  T  .„ Teacher 

Miss    Sadie    Lillard    Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant   Teacher 

Miss   Hilda   Miller..   Teacher 

Miss  Anne  Serumgard.  —_   Teacher 

Miss  Anna  Murphy__    .Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts    Teacher 

Earl    Watts     _Teach»r 

Miss  Anna  Terry  Teacher 


Librarian: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.A. 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp   

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant 


—  Director 
Instructor 


Industrial : 

E.  V.  Kemp  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  —  Teacher  of  Sewing 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.   B.    Teacher 

Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby    Teacher 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.M....^   _Teacher 

Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M  -—.Director 

Industrial: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B.   Teacher  of 

Piano  Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.    Lola   Moore    Matron 

William    Adams    Storekeeper 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.   M.   McGuire— Little  Boys'  Housemother 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Edna  Merk  Little  Girls'  Housemother 

Mrs.  Mabel  Baker   _.__Night  Supervisor 

Mrs.   Beatrice   Enns  Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnson  Chief  Engineer 

William    Pender  gast  Engineer 

James    Baker    Engineer 

Harry    White  Repairman 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D  Physician 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.  D   Surgeon 

Dr.  J  A.  Donovan,  M  D  Aurist  6C  Oculist 

Dr.  O.  W.   Burgan    Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N.    Nurse 

Miss   Geraldine   Grissom,   R.N  Nurse 


FARM  AND  DAIRY 

Charles   Perry  Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.   Charles   Perry  Ranch  Matron 

Elfonse   Roe    Dairyman 


